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Guile juat for you 


We have moved in, but our beautiful new 


building was built with only. one thought 
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in mind: Better service to you. It was 
especially designed for the warehousing, 
handling, and shipping of books. The 
greatly-expanded facilities it puts at our 
disposal enables us not only.to maintain 
the largest stock of trade and, library books 
on the Pacific Coast but to give immediate 
attention and prompt service on our library- 
customers’ orders. 


383 SOUTH PASADENA AVENUE 
PASADENA 2, CALIFORNIA 
"Phone: From Pasadena, SYcamore 3-9191 , From Los Angeles, RYan 1-7461 
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Books on the Kaleidoscopic West 
FOR CALIFORNIA LIBRARIES 


NATIVE ARTS OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
Introductory text by Robert Tyler Davis 


All the finesse of the modern typographer’s art has produced this picture- 
and-prose appraisal of the Northwest Coast Indians and Alaska’s Eskimos. 
Over 200 photographs, including five color plates, detail the artistic accom- 
plishments of an indigenous American culture that was intriguingly colorful. 


$7.50 


SAN FRANCISCO KALEIDOSCOPE 
Samuel Dickson 
Iustrated by David Hendrickson 


There is color of another sort in this kaleidoscopic collection of people, 
places, and events in the city’s history. As radioman Dickson did f6r his 
previous best seller, ‘San Francisco Is Your Home’’, he delves into his scripts 
for the finest and liveliest bits to engross his readers. $3.50 


THE LIVES OF WILLIAM HARTNELL 


Susanna Bryant Dokin 


The early West produced many colorful individuals, and one of the most 
fascinating was William Petty Hartnell, whose many-faceted personality 
expressed itself in seven different careers. California remembers him best 
as a man of wisdom and diplomatic ability, the man who founded its first 
institution of higher learning. Illustrated $5.00 


THREE YEARS IN CALIFORNIA 
Walter Colton 
Edited by Marguerite Eyer Wilbur 


The highly colored literary style of a century ago gives the journal of 
Monterey’s first American alcalde a flavor all its own. Here’s an illustrated 


reprinting of one of our most authentic and entertaining records of Gold Rush 
and pre-Gold Rush California. $5.00 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 
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MARADOR 


GLASS-CLEAR PLASTIC. Cardboard thickness; durable, rugged. 
CUSHION-SOFT BACKS. Sturdy plastic backs and hinges; elec- 
tronically bonded; no thread, no rivets; kind to furniture. 
DURABLE. Strong metal channels and locking beams built to wear. 
Heavy rigid covers and flexible plastic backs; no peeling; edges can- 
not fray nor become porous; no glue to attract rodents and vermin. 
Non-inflammable, non-toxic. 

ATTRACTIVE. Periodicals displayed in original coverpages. 
CLEAN AND SANITARY. Covers washable with soap and water. 
SECURE. A simple 2-screw adjustment locks the periodicals in 
place; screws cannot be reached except with a special key supplied 
free with each order. 

INTERCHANGEABLE. Visible magazine covers eliminate title 
stamping; interchangeable.in five size groups. 

EASY TO OPERATE. Periodical replacement a matter of seconds. 


ECONOMICAL. Longer wear, inviting initial cost; saves money as 
well as inconvenience, time and effort in repairs. 


BINDER 


Marador Corp. Patent applied for Write for further information and price li 


MARADOR CORPORATIO 
6831 San Fernando Ro 
Glendale 1, Cal 
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For your. business, technical, medical, vocational and hobby books 
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ADVANTAGES 


1 A stock on hand of scientific books worth over 
$500,000.00 that cannot be matched in number of 
titles or quantity of stock west of New York. 


v1 


a 


24 superior wholesale service handled by experts that is famed for its speed and 
efficiency. 


3. A classified yearly check lisc of all books published in the fields of science, giving 
author, title, publisher, and price. 


\ A bi-monthly bulletin that reviews all the new books issued during the preceding 
o months that keeps you informed of a// the books of science. 


Competitive discounts, of course. , 


All the books of ail the sciences issued by aH the 
publishers are available at 


9 
SPECIALISTS IN 
Wl MEDICAL AND 
TECHNICAL BOOKS 


551 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO 5 CALIF. 
Where Sutter meets Sansome 
tn the heart of Downtown -San Francisco - Phone GArfield 1-4687 





Just Published! . 
CENTENNIAL EDITION 


DEATH VALLEY IN ‘49 
By William Lewis Manly 
Introduction by Carl I. Wheat, author 
of “Trailing the Forty-Niners 
Through Death Valley”. 


HERE is Death Valley's chief source 
book! The immemorial and fascinating 
saga of wagon-train life of the early 
pioneers who blazed the trail through 
Death Valley in 1849. 

In this Centennial year of California, 
it is fitting that this moving epic of 
the first immigrants should be repub- 
lished as a memorial to the high 
courage of the Forty-Niners. 

This beautifully designed book has 
32 full page photographs, a map of 
the Manly trek and panorama view 


end-sheets. 
540 pages 534” x 814” $6.50 


DISCOUNTS TO LIBRARIES 


BORDEN PUBLISHING CO. 
3077 Wabash Ave. Los Angeles 33 


THE JAYHAWKERS’ 
OATH 


and other SKETCHES 
By William Lewis Manly 
Author of “Death Valley in *49” 
Selected and edited by 
ARTHUR WOODWARD 
Chief Curator of History, Los 
Angeles County Museum 


THIS BOOK of sketches by William 
Lewis Manly is the first book of 
original Manly material to be issued 
since his famous volume “Death Valley 
in ‘49" which was published in San 
Jose in 1894. Moreover, these sketches 
have never before appeared in book 
form. 

There are over 36 illustrations typi- 
cal of the times and a large fold-in 
replica in six colors of the famous 
Mitchell Map used so extensively dur- 
ing the gold rush days. 

xiv + 170 pages 6” x 9” $6.00 


WARREN F. LEWIS, Publisher 
707 S$. Broadway Los Angeles 14 


CALIFORNIA LIBRARY BULLETIN 


A fabulous piece of 
California history 


IN THE 180 years since don Gaspar 
de Portola discovered the land where 
this famous street runs, a fantastic and 
thrilling history has unfolded. This is 
the incredible story of a strip sixteen 
miles long—from Los Angeles through 
Beverly Hills to Santa Monica—which 

we call Wilshire Boulevard. Hes Here, 
never before gathered into a book, is 
this tale of the picturesque person. 

alities, the strange events and too wa un. 

- usual developments which have made 
a great boulevard the most talked. 
about portion of a most publicized 
town. $3.50 


FABULOUS 
BOULEVARD 


by Ralph Hancock 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
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Pre-Publication Announcement of 
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CALIFORNIA LOCAL HISTORY 


A Centennial Bibliography 


Pre-publication Price (before Jan. 15)—$6.50 Net 
Post publication Price—$10.00 


rs BSE 


ll 
a 
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. Lists only items of local and county history 


. Over 5,000 entries 


S 


. Gives brief collation as well as imprint for most items 


. Locates copies of county histories in one or more Cali- 
fornia libraries 


. Includes a select short list of the most helpful general 
histories of California 


. Arrangement is by county with an alphabetical index 


. First extensive bibliography of California history since 
Cowan's, 1933. 


Sponsored by the California Library Association, the bibliography 
has been produced through the cooperation of ninety California 
librarians who checked lists for their holdings and added thousands 
of new titles from their collections.. 


CALIFORNIA LOCAL HISTORY: A Centennial Bibli- 
ography, by a committee of the California Library Associa- 
tion. Edited by Ethel Blumann and Mabel Thomas. About 
624 pages. Cloth binding, printed by offset. To be published 
in June 1950. 


Order from 


CALIFORNIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


829 COVENTRY ROAD 
BERKELEY 7, CALIFORNIA 
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Important additions 


to your reference collection... . 


@ CALIFORNIA GOVERNMENT 


Politics and Administration, by Winston W. Crouch and Dean E, 
McHenry. Here is a revised edition of Crouch and McHenry’s com. ; 
plete analysis of state and local government in California. Rewritten 
and brought up to date, this book gives a working knowledge of the 
state’s politics and political institutions. The California Legislature is 
discussed with particular attention to such features as its extensive | 
use of interim investigating committees. Emphasis is placed upon the 
initiative, referendum, and recall, instruments of popular control 
which are among California’s most distinctive contributions in the 
field of government. The authors consider the state constitution, the 
executive and judicial departments, local government, the service and 
welfare functions of the state, and California’s role in the federal 
union. They also discuss California’s political setup, pointing out the 
weakness of its political parties and the strength of its pressure groups. 
$5.00 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND FOOTNOTES 


A Style Manual for Students, by Peyton Hurt, revised and enlarged 
by Mary L. Hurt Richmond. This book, which is designed especially 
for use by students, explains and illustrates the use of footnote and 
bibliographical references. The principles underlying good bibliog- 
raphical reference are stressed and the student is encouraged to adopt 
intelligent modifications which will apply to the needs in his own 
field. Citations to government and other specialized documents are 
treated in detail. The manual has been revised and greatly expanded. 


Boards, $1.50 


At your bookstore 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 
BERKELEY 4, CALIFORNIA 
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EDITOR’S SOLILOQUY 


IN THE MIDST OF centennials, decennials. Nodding over the galley proofs of 
last June’s annual roster, when we should apparently have been out celebrating in- 
stead, we forgot to write: here endeth the tenth volume of the California Library 
Bulletin. And when the tenth anniversary of its founding rolled round, in Septem- 
ber, our mind was on centennials, not on decennials, and it slipped by us again. Now, 
having pinched ourselves a couple of times to find we're still in circulation, we 
reverently bow the hat to you readers, authors, advertisers, and editors, without 
whom the Bulletin would have no cause to live. Given another decade of intelligent 
support and management, it can become the West's preeminent journal of libraries 
and bibliography. 


In the midst of millennials, centennials. Out in Arizona last week, practicing 
under our international soliloquial license, we found the going harder than we had 
expected, in an atmosphere relatively free of smoke particles and mass communica- 
tion media. In a desolate spot, with our verbiage all snarled up in a centennial motif, 
we were aware of some incompatible influence that annoyed us. Rising out of the 
flat Verde Valley ahead were a couple of massive sandstone cliffs like a pair of huge 
saurian beasts, now long out of .style, discouraged, and beaten into submission by 
ages of erosive abuse. Their welted sides were streaked with a stubborn growth of 
juniper, pine, and Arizona holly which had advanced with infinite perseverance up 
a hundred rocky shelves to the tips of their armored spines. As the shadows made 
their routine ascent to the last bright ridge on these monsters’ backs, we dropped 
three or four more ciphers into our time machine and privately celebrated the how- 
many-millionth anniversary of the origin of that fantastic place. 


Back on the editorial shift again, we can properly appreciate a centennial when 
we finish one. When we review a hundred years of books and libraries during the 
CLA Annual Meeting at Sacramento in June 1950, we shall recognize that on the 
human scale it is continuous growth, annual increment, and perennial survival that 
make centennial records. In the midst of centennials, perennials. 


The CALIFORNIA LIBRARY BULLETIN is published in September, December, March, 
and June, by the California Library Association and is distributed to members. Copy deadline 
Sth of the month preceding publication. Average circulation 2300. Subscription price for 
nonmembers $1 a year; single copies 25¢. Correspondence regarding subscriptions and 
advertising should be addressed to the Executive Secretary, 829 Coventry Road, Berkeley 7; 

correspondence and news should be sent to the Editor, University of California 
Library, Los Angeles 24. Views expressed in this publication are not necessarily endorsed 
by the Association. 
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California Library Association 
TO PROMOTE LIBRARIES AND LIBRARIANSHIP IN CALIFORNIA 


OFFICERS 1950 


State Officers 


Lawrence Clark Powell 
Laurence J. Clarke 

Harold L. Hamill 
Mrs. Ella P. Morse 
Edwin T. Coman, Jr. 


President 
Vice-President 
2nd Vice-President 
Treasurer 


ALA Delegate 


Executive Secretary Mrs. W.R. \Yelland 


For District Officers, see September 
Bulletin, page 10. 


District Meetings 1950 


Golden Gate 
Southern 
Yosemite 
Redwood 

Mt. Shasta 
Golden Empire 


CLA Annual Meeting, Sacramento, 
June 21-24, 1950. See page 58. 


Feb. 18, San Francisco 
March 4, Pomona 
April 15, Sonora 
May 6, Eureka 

May 20, Quincy 
June 21, Sacramento 


MEMBERSHIP 


Initiation fee 


Active membership 
$ 00— 99.99 
$100—124.99 
$125—199.99 
$200—299.99 
$300— 


Affiliate (Out of state 
librarians) 


Associate (Persons interested 
in library work) 2.00 


Institutional $ 5.00 
Life membership $100.00 


Sections 
College and University $ .50 
Junior members . uF 
Municipal no dues 
Work with boys & girls $ .50 
Trustees $  .50 


Mail dues to the Executive Secretary, 
829 Coventry Road, Berkeley 7. Last 
date for inclusion in annual list of 
members, May 1. 


ANNUAL NECROLOGY 


Anderson, Dr. David P., Trustee of the 
Santa Rosa Public Library, died January 3, 
1949. 

Ball, Katherine Fairchild, formerly librarian 
of Santa Barbara College, January 2, 1949. 

Bruggemeyer, Judge Mancha, donor of the 
Branch Memorial Library, Monterey Park, 
June 16, 1949. 

Crowe, Mrs. Elizabeth Frances, founder of 
the Oakdale Public Library, December 10, 
1948. 

Dickinson, Ray M., Trustee, Arcadia Public 
Library, August 17, 1948. 

Goodwin, John Edward, Librarian Emeritus, 
University of California at Los Angeles, 
November 18, 1948. 

Hardin, Margaret, Librarian, Fresno State 
College Library, February 4, 1949. 

Larsen, Laura E., retired staff member, Contra 
Costa County Library, January 1, 1949, 

McFarland, C. L., member and past president, 
Board of Trustees, Riverside Public Library, 
July 19, 1949. 

Mincher, Estelle P., retired Branch Librarian, 
Oakland Public Library, November 26, 
1948. 

Montgomery, Mrs. DeWitt, Trustee for 20 
years at Visalia Public Library, July 15, 
1949. 

Moore, Mrs. Clark A., Trustee, Oakland Free 
Library, December 13, 1948. 

Murphy, Thomas C., Branch Library Assist: 
ant, Ridgecrest Branch, Kern County Li- 
brary, April 20, 1949. 

Pleasants, Martha G., of the Olive View 
Branch, Los Angeles County Public Li- 
brary, March 14, 1949. 

Prendeble, William, of the Alameda Free 
Library, February 12, 1949. 

Rogers, Judge Merle J., member Ventura Li- 
brary Board, September 6, 1948. 

Smith, Mrs. Ruth Cull, of the Anaheim 
Union High School Library, November 9, 
1948. 

Stearns, Minnie, former Librarian of the 
Santa Maria Public Library, October 13, 
1948. 

Williams, Miss Anna L., Librarian Alturas 
Public Library and Modoc County Library 
28 years, retired October 1936, died June 
18, 1949. 

Yore, Mrs. Hollis, of the Chico Public Li 
brary, November 18, 1948. 

Zitowski, Frederick A., Trustee, Oxnard Pub 
lic Library, June 22, 1949. 


Report submitted by the Resolutions 
Committee: Gladys Andrews, Harry M. 
Rowe, and Margaret Klausner, chairman. 





California State Library 


ITS HUNDRED YEARS 
By MABEL R. GILLIS 


THE NAMES OF Stevenson, Green, and 
Fremont might well be carved on the lintels 
over the California State Library's three main 
entrances. For like John Harvard, who gave 
books to the founding of Harvard College, 
these men presented collections of books to 
the state of California which encouraged the 
first legislature to bring into being the in- 
stitution which is now a model of its kind 
in the world. Founded in January 1850, re- 
established as an independent institution in 
1861, revitalized as a state-wide library 
agency after the appointment of James L. 
Gillis as state librarian in 1899, and de- 
veloped to its present place of leadership by 
Mr. Gillis’ successors—this is the history of 
the State Library telescoped into a single 
sentence. In still too brief a space, Miss 
Mabel Gillis sketches the Library’s hundred 
years’ history to commemorate a century of 
expanding service. She is California State 
Librarian, known and esteemed wherever 
state-wide library service is found. 


N 1950 the California State Library 

and the state of California celebrate 
their centennials. The hundred year old 
State Library got its start during the 
first session of the California Legislature, 
at San Jose, and, no doubt, the brief act 
bringing it into existence was stimulated 
by several gifts of books to the state. 
But the thought preceded the act, for 
one of the original legislative commit- 
tees, created on December 19, 1849, was 
the Standing Committee on the State 
Library. Shortly thereafter, Colonel 
Jonathan D. Stevenson, of the famous 
“Stevenson’s Regiment,” presented to 
the new state some reports of the state 
of New York and a natural history of 
that region, giving them “for the pro- 
motion of education in California and 
the establishment of a State Library.” 


A few days later another donation of 
books was accepted, from Senator 
Thomas J. Green, of Sacramento, and 
provision was made for the Secretary of 
the Senate to take charge of it. A gift 
from John C. Frémont of a hundred 
volumes—including government publi- 
cations, law books, explorations, and 
miscellaneous books—was presented to 
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the state on January 19, 1850, and on 
January 24 the Legislature approved an 
act establishing the State Library. 

The law pertaining to the State Li- 
brary is embodied in the act relating to 
the Secretary of State, who was by it 
made ex-officio State Librarian (Cali- 
fornia Statutes, 1850, vol. 1, chap. 6). 
The Librarian’s duties were to procure 
a suitable place for the library and take 
charge of it “in a manner best calculated 
to subserve the objects of said library.” 
He was also designated as the official 
to exchange state publications with the 
United States and other state govern- 
ments. General enough in its specifica- 
tions, this first library law was super- 
seded on April 9, during the same ses- 
sion, by another act further defining the 
duties of the Librarian and prescribing 
rules for the library’s government. At 
this time appeared the clause restricting 
the use of State Library books to mem- 
bers of the Legislature and its officers 
during legislative sessions, to the Gov- 
ernor and officers of the executive de- 
partment who were required to main- 
tain offices at the state capital, and to 
Supreme Court justices and the At- 
torney General. This strict limitation 
upon use prevailed for over half a cen- 
tury, not being removed until an amend- 
ment of 1903 permitted a more liberal 
use of State Library material. 

The Library remained in the custody 
of the Secretary of State until an act 
approved March 8, 1861, placed it under 
the direct control of a board of five 
trustees, including the Governor and the 
Chief Justice. The trustees were em- 
powered to appoint a Librarian for a 
term of four years, and on April 4 an 
appropriation of $729 was made to pay 
the Librarian's salary from March 16 to 
the end of the fiscal year. March 16, 
1861, therefore, may be said to be the 
date upon which the office of State Li- 
brarian ceased to be held ex-officio and 
became a separate position. 
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The prerogative to name the State 
Librarian was held by the State Library 
Trustees until 1921, when the board 
was abolished during a reorganization 
of the state government. With other 
consolidations at that time, the Library 
became a division of the Department of 
Finance, and it remained there until 
1927 when Governor C.C. Young placed 
it under the Department of Education, 
where he felt that it rightly belonged. 
The State Librarian then became an 
appointee of the Governor as he is today. 
And the Library remains a division of 
the State Department of Education, with 
the State Board of Education its legal 
policy making body. 

During a hundred years, where have 
the Library's collections been housed? 
The first books must have been held at 
San Jose for a short time. Unfortunately 
we have no record of their moves with 
the state capital as it shifted to Vallejo, 
Sacramento, back to Vallejo, to Benicia, 
and to Sacramento again, until traced 
to one or more buildings in the latter 
city in the vicinity of Third and J 
Streets. In 1854 the Overton Block in 
that location housed not only the Post 
Office, book store, bank, and the Metro- 
politan and Pearl saloons, but on the 
second floor the Secretary of State's 
office and State Library. From this build- 
ing, appropriately “beautified on the 
outside by a coating of gray marble,” 
the library shifted about the city, per- 
haps because of the floods, until it 
settled down in the present State Capitol, 
which was completed for occupancy in 
1869. Contemporary newspapers report 
that the removal of books to the new 
building commenced on November 11 
of that year and was completed on the 
evening of November 30. Until the 
occupation of the present building in 
1928, the books were moved only once 
more, in and out of the Capitol during a 
remodeling project in 1906 to 1908, 
when the staff and quarters were taken 
to Maple Hall, about four blocks down 
the street. Except for the Law collection, 
which remained in the Capitol during 
the remodeling period, most of the books 
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were held in various local warehouses, | yisior 
A few members of the staff who par } inter 
ticipated in the great move of 1906 | the { 
1908 were also present in 1928 for the | libra 
transfer of the library to the present | and 
Library and Courts Building. This build | Pool 
ing had been in process since 1911 when | confi 
a commission had been appointed to | May 
consider the provision of more adequate | Ame 
quarters for the library and courts. De | wher 
lays in actual construction had many | and 
causes, including the interruption pro | Exec 
vided by the first World War, and the 0 
actual move did not take place until the | was 
summer of 1928. Then, in contrast to | of ” 
the leisurely shift of 1869, the move was | deat 
accomplished without closing any part | June 
of the library for even a day. repo 
Eleven state librarians have served | trod 
since the installation of the first regular | of § 
appointee in 1861. The first, William | he | 
C. Stratton, a man of education and } Perk 
prominence, came to California in 1856 ]} havi 
from New York and New Jersey, where | intr 
he had taught school at the age of | latu 
eighteen years and had studied law. A } libr. 
member of the New Jersey legislature | fror 
from 1849 to 1853, he was elected to § atte 
represent Placer County in the Cali | bra 
fornia Assembly during 1858 and 1859, | mor 
being Speaker of the Assembly in the | Cal 
latter session. He was a judge and at- } Leg 
torney, and he served as State Librarian | 190 
from 1861 to 1869. Praised in com } pen 
temporary newspapers as “active, courte’ | to « 
ous, industrious and indefatigable in the ] rece 
discharge of his duties,” he developed ¢ 
the library's collections, and, what is | Gil 





more, “so arranged and classified the 
various books, pamphlets, and other pub 
lications that a volume called for can 
be found in an instant.” 

Another of the librarians who served 
for a considerable period was Robert O. 
Cravens, a serious and conscientious li 
brarian during a twelve year term be 
tween 1870 and 1882. He was followed 
for an eight year period by Talbot H. 
Wallis, who among his other accomplish 
ments was responsible for the formation 
of the National Association of State 
Libraries, to encourage uniformity in 
exchange practices and in legal pro 
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visions relating to state libraries. Much 
interesting correspondence relating to 
the feasibility of a conference of state 
librarians took place between Wallis 
and Melvil Dewey, Dr. William F. 
Poole, and A. R. Spofford. The first 
conference was held at St. Louis in 
May 1889 in conjunction with the 
American Library Association meeting, 
when Dewey became the first president 
and Wallis one of the members of the 
Executive Board. 

On April 1, 1899, James L. Gillis 
was elected State Librarian by the Board 
of Trustees, and he served until his 
death on July 27, 1917. As early as 
June 30, 1900, when he made his first 
report, many innovations had been in- 
troduced. One of these, the wider use 
of State Library materials and service, 
he credited two predecessors, W. D. 
Perkins and Frank L. Coombs, with 
having suggested; and a bill had been 
introduced unsuccessfully in the Legis- 
lature of 1899, seeking to permit other 
libraries in the state to withdraw books 
from the State Library. Mr. Gillis drew 
attention to the wider use of state li- 
braries in other states and asked that a 
more liberal arrangement be adopted for 
California at an early session of the 
Legislature. Such action was taken in 
1903 when a slight change in the law 
permitted the Board of Library Trustees 
to designate others than state officers to 
receive library privileges. 

Other innovations adopted by Mr. 
Gillis in the early days of his service 
were a businesslike order record, a dic- 
tionary catalog, and a library repair de- 
partment, since books sent to the state 
bindery were being completely rebound 
when only repair was needed. The Li- 
brary was divided into departments, and 
a California Historical Department was 
set up to include books about California 
and the fine, growing collection of Cali- 
fornia newspapers. A Department of 
Legislative Reference and Statistics was 
also established, it being the second of 
its kind in a state library in the country 
(the other at Wisconsin). 

A Department of Public Libraries was 
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begun in 1904, to advise public libraries 
in the state and to collect and dissemi- 
nate statistics relating to public library 
service. The addition of books for the 
blind was authorized by the Board of 
Library Trustees late in 1904. Assistance 
was given in establishing municipal li- 
braries; and travelling libraries were or- 
ganized as a part of State Library ex- 
tension work. Finding that municipal 
and travelling libraries were not cover- 
ing the state, the county library system 
was developed, and the county library 
law which was adopted in 1909 and 
amended in 1911, embodies the general 
provisions relating to this service which 
prevail today. 

It is interesting to note, in the light 
of modern personnel and civil service 
practice, that in 1906 a committee of 
the State Library Trustees drew up a 
set of Rules for Library Service. Article 
one covered appointments, promotions, 
and removals; number two dealt with 
non-graded service; and the third set up 
a graded service for library employees 
for whom special training in library 
work was required. The rules also pro- 
vided for apprentices and a salary scale. 

Another important development dur- 
ing Mr. Gillis’s administration was the 
establishment of the California State Li- 
brary School. The need for trained li- 
brarians was being keenly felt, particu- 
larly with the rapid growth of the 
county library system. The school was 
created by a resolution of the Board of 
Trustees in 1914, and it produced gradu- 
ates from 1914 to 1920, when it was 
discontinued, the University of Cali- 
fornia having meanwhile opened a school 
which seemed adequate for all immedi- 
ate needs. Many of the State Library 
School's graduates are still holding im- 
portant positions in the profession. 

Milton J. Ferguson, who had been 
Assistant Librarian since January 1908, 
succeeded to the position of State Li- 
brarian after Mr. Gillis's death in 1917. 
Mr. Ferguson was essentially a book- 
man, and he materially increased the 
book collections and developed the sec- 

(Continued on page 77) 





CLA ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


1950 
Sacramento, June 21-24, 1950 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


Wednesday, June 21 


Sessions of Afhliated and Related Organizations: County Librarians, 
Music Library Association, Special Libraries Association, 
and others invited 


12:00 Registration, CLA 
Evening: Informal Pre-Convention Banquet; Musical Program 


Thursday, June 22 


Breakfast Meetings of Committees and Other Groups 


Morning: General Session, Welcome, Introductions; a Speaker of 
National Reputation 


Luncheon Meeting: A Salute to the California State Library 
Afternoon: Business Meeting; Music 


Evening: General Session, 100 Years of Library Materials and Services 
in California 


Friday, June 23 
Breakfast Meetings of Committees and Other Groups 
Morning: Section Meetings 
Luncheons: Sections 
Afternoon: Free Time, Entertainment Being Arranged 


Evening: General Session, Role of Librarianship in California In- 
tellectual and Literary History 


Saturday, June 24 
California Literary Centennial 
Program Jointly Sponsored by the California Literary Centennial of 
the California Centennials Commission and the 
California Library Association 
Morning: A Century of Newspapers in California 
Luncheon: California Folklore 
Afternoon: Books of the Centennial Years, 1946-1950 


Evening: Formal Banquet, Centennial Evaluation, with a Speaker of 
National Reputation 





The Other Publics 


By ARMINE D. 


IT TAKES ALL KINDS of people to make 
up a library world, fortunately, and the 
author of this article addresses himself very 
pleasantly to some of the vagueries of our 
reading public and to how we try, statistically, 
to comprehend them. A survey of librarians 
would likely reveal some of our characteristics, 
too, but probably not such mental and spiritual 
assets as work their ways by transcription 
out of Armine Mackenzie's brain into his 
written prose. Bibliographer on Harold 
Hamill’s staff at the Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary, Mackenzie can be credited both to 
UCLA (BA) and to USC (BS in LS)—but 


good librarians are born and not made. 


— IS no single public of 
library users,” Bernard Berelson 
reminds us in The Library's Public; 
“there are several publics,” and he goes 
on to list some of them. We are not too 
astonished to find high school students, 
business representatives, white collar 
workers, and our old friend of many 
and many a library survey, the house- 
wife. There is also a rather unpleasantly 
strenuous‘sounding bunch of ambitious 
young people who are consulting their 
libraries for something called “occupa- 
tional mobility” and an untempting 
group of “serious‘minded people con- 
cerned with serious-‘minded materials.” 
The summary ends with the sentence: 
“There are other publics.” 


There are. I have been fascinated for 
years by some of them and what they 
read, and I despair of ever finding a 
reader-interest survey that will throw 
light on the subject. Not that I wish to 
breathe a word of criticism against 
reader-interest surveys. Their scope and 
the sheer brilliance of their machinery 
leave me ever impressed by the triumphs 
of a technological age. The statistical 
apparatus involved, the sampling, the 
interviews, the evident use of cybernetic 
machines that assort in the twinkling of 
an eye a mass of diverse, vague, all too 
human inaccuracies of opinion into neat, 
exact little tabular patterns: all this is 
as impressive and awe-inspiring as one 
of those new coca-cola machines that 
serves you, makes change, and practically 
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holds your hand all for a nickel. And 
what if, from such a glittering mountain, 
the mouse that finally emerges is apt to 
be a little undernourished? It is interest- 
ing to know that more people read maga- 
zines than books and more people read 
newspapers than either and that house- 
wives (our old friends again!) pre- 
dominate in the reading, such as it is, 
that goes on in suburban communities. 
And if these facts do not fill us with a 
wild surmise, like Keats’ stout Cortez 
on his peak at Darien, at least they are 
timely and interesting. Henry James 
once described Flaubert’s Sentimental 
Education as a vast gaudy balloon that 
never leaves the ground, and I must con- 
fess that the figure has once or twice 
occurred to me in connection with 
reader-interest surveys. But the state- 


ment was grossly unfair about Flaubert 
and I have no doubt that it is unfair 
about our library statistical findings. 


But it is the “other publics,” the ones 
who seem to slip through the cracks and 
crevices of survey machinery that I wish 
to consider now. I can speak only for a 
large metropolitan library; no doubt 
things at branches and suburban libraries 
are more like what the books say. It is 
true, of course, that we have all the 
classes Mr. Berelson mentions and all 
the readers of best sellers. But we have 
other readers as well, a sizable minority 
which simply cannot be classified. 

To judge by the books that are taken 
out and returned year after year, the 
library public inhabits many different 
mental universes. A woman telephoned 
the Information Desk at the Los An- 
geles Public Library recently and wanted 
to be reassured on a certain point: she 
believed that this was the nineteenth 
century but had met somebody who was 
inclined to argue the point. Well, we 
weren't much surprised. One of our 
regular patrons is in frequent contact 
with Aaron Burr (whom she wants to 
rehabilitate), so we are used to almost 
anything. But even so, some of the 
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books that continue in demand are a bit 
mystifying. I remember once reading 
an essay by George Bernard Shaw writ- 
ten in the ‘nineties, in which he men- 
tioned how hopelessly out of date Marie 
Corelli’s Sorrows of Satan was in those 
advanced days. Well, more than fifty 
years later the Sorrows of Satan still 
circulates briskly in the Los Angeles 
Public Library. There are readers who 
stubbornly remain in the days of inno- 
cence that characterized most American 
fiction before the first world war. Do 


they, one wonders, read to recall memo- . 


ries of happier times or do they doggedly 
insist to themselves that the world hasn't 
changed, that people still behave like the 
heroes and heroines of those books, the 
chief glory of which, as William Dean 
Howells (wasn’t it?) used to insist, was 
that they could safely be entrusted to 
any fourteen-year-old girl in the land. 

Styles in older authors recur,'of course, 
and when a figure like Trollope is redis- 
covered by the critics, an immediate rise 
in library circulation is apparent. But 
even before such booms, many a for- 
gotten writer does quite well in a quiet 
way, and, indeed, the Trollope enthusi- 
asts are apt to become annoyed when 
their idol is “discovered,” since it makes 
his books less apt to be in when they 
want them. A more or less steady cir- 
culation of such minor classics is under- 
standable; what is mystifying is the way 
books that once had a brief vogue and 
had then been, one would say, com- 
pletely forgotten still go out. What, for 
example, leads readers to Van Vechten’s 
Peter Whiffle, which surely hasn't re- 
ceived any critical mention for twenty 
years? We are told that among younger 
readers a revival of interest in the 
writers of the “twenties is now apparent; 
yet even during the depression era, when 
styles in writing had definitely shifted 
from the era of the Sad Young Men, 
library readers continued to demand 
stories about flappers and the jazz age. 

Yes, there are many publics. Apart 
from those who limit their reading to 
the books everyone is talking about, few 
people seem to follow too predictable a 
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pattern. There are, of course, the hobby 
horse riders, heirs to Sterne’s immortal 
Uncle Toby, who absorbedly stick to 
one subject and in some cases even one 
book, which they read over and over 
again. (One of our patrons celebrated 
the fiftieth time she had read Miss Billy's 
Decision.) These delightful eccentrics, or 
“deviants” as I suppose Mr. Berelson 
would call them, make up a definite part 
of the patronage of any large public |i 
brary. For the others, astonishing com. 
binations of books are possible. It is 
true, of course, that a person may be 
getting books for other members of the 
family or for friends. But what are we 
to think when the same person claims 
to have “loved” equally Dostoyevsky 
and Lloyd C. Douglas. I forget what 
the titles were; both, no doubt, were 
loosely, very loosely, classed as religious 
fiction. Or was it merely proximity on 
the shelf which led to the choice? I am 
constantly fascinated by the thought of 
the number of Lloyd Douglas fans who 
must take home South Wind: “Ah, 
another Douglas!” they cry, seizing it 
eagerly—and who knows, their reading 
habits may be changed, though one 
doubts it. 

The reader who likes Douglas and 
Dostoyevsky equally well reminds us of 
the topic that is being widely discussed 
these days, whether the average person 
really knows how to read. In fact, to 
judge by the insults being hurled at each 
other by the New Critics, it is a matter 
of grave doubt whether the average critic 
knows how to read. Or anyone. Still, 
odd interpretations come to us from the 
public, either by word of mouth or by 
those marginal annotations in pencil 
which have always been the librarian’s 
bete noire. I have the impression that 
certain types of writing are more and 
more being lost even on fairly well edu 
cated people. Irony is apt to be missed, 
and certain modern devices like indirect 
discourse in a novel cause confusion. If 
it isn’t in quotation marks, it must mean 
that the author says it; and even such 
straightforward uncomplicated prose as 

(Continued on page 77) 


























Art For The Child’s Sake 


By EULA LONG 


“GOT ANY BOOKS about art?” inquires 
Johnny's mother, perplexedly. “Either I or 
the kid needs to read them.” It’s very likely 
the parent who needs instruction, not the 
child—and maybe both the parent and li- 
brarian are deficient. Anyway, it’s going to 
be very handy to have this list in the Bul- 
letin, to pull out from under the charge file 
until we know by memory or conviction ex- 
actly what it reveals. There is no one more 
likely to tell us truly about children’s art 
than Eula Long: artist, art teacher, children’s 
author, and illustrator. No proponent of 
copycat picture making, she teaches young 
humans to express themselves freely through 
art. Her Faraway Holiday (Morrow, 1948), 
and The Story of Chocolate (tentative title, 
to be published by the Aladdin Press, 1950) 
are her own expressions of sympathetic in- 
terest in today’s children. 


_ MY little pocket flashlight, I 
should like to turn a beam on 
several books written about children as 
attists, and related subjects. If my hand 
shakes a bit, it’s because I feel pretty 
silly, pointing out books to librarians. 


But some of you may not know these 
particular volumes—so valuable to teach- 
ers and parents of art-minded children 
that we should have their titles ready on 
the tongue when asked for help on the 
subject. 


I must assume that you will go along 
with me in my belief that art is an emo- 
tional expression beginning in the first 
years of a child's life; that it springs 
from a deep-rooted need; that it could 
be the means (as Plato believed) to bring 
about “the moral and intellectual whole- 


ness of mankind.” I must also assume 
that you are not like a lady I knew when 
Iwas working with the Arts and Skills 
Division of the American Red Cross. 
She had great charm and elegance, but 
tet training had conditioned her to be- 
lieve that present day art was the con- 
vem of other people. When I first met 
her she asked me, “Are you the little 
artist?” I said yes, and she offered me 
this gem: “How delightful! You know, 
I've led such a sheltered life—I know 
absolutely nothing about art!” 


There are layers and layers of over- 
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tones in this remark. Let’s dismiss the 
one implying shadiness of character and 
consider the sad, misty one that caused 
her to cherish a blind spot. If I had 
asked her whether she had any knowl- 
edge of Persian miniature painting, or 
of Chinese porcelain, or of Greek sculp- 
ture, or of the past perfections of any 
art period, I believe that she would and 
could have admitted to it without loss 
of caste. But, since the contemplation 
of the art of another period (no matter 
how great that period) is not the full 
realization and experience of art, this 
lady who rejects participation in art 
here and now cheats herself. 

Let us recognize art as a living thing 
and contribute to its support to the best 
of our abilities. And the very backbone 
of that support is to pass out books to 
guide us in our understanding. (I praise 
the one who first gave me a book by 
Herbert Read.) I find parents eager to 
learn the new approach to art training 
for their children. In my job, parents 
of children in the classes ask one ques 
tion most often: “What can I read that 
will help me guide my child’s art expres- 
sion?” I recommend the books that have 
helped me most. 


The Books 


Art as Experience, by John Dewey, 
is a good one to start with. The great 
and wise John Dewey showed us the 
right direction, years ago, telling us that 
knowledge is not the dead-end accumu- 
lation of facts, that inquiry and search 
and knowledge are all of a piece, in- 
separable. Art as experience! To learn 
to draw, one must draw; to paint, paint. 
The sculptor must know the feel of 
stone, or clay, or wood; the experience 
of knowing tactually what their qualities 
are enables him to use those qualities 
as the basic character of a work. How 
is it possible to judge art work as either 
good or bad? I believe one good means 
of evaluation is the simple decision 
whether the work is true to its medium. 
To exaggerate a moment: has the heavy 
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molten bronze been tortured into an ap- 
pearance of the fragility of copper wire, 
fit for a delicately balanced mobile? Has 
the stone been pounded and chipped till 
it denies its nature? Has the ink been 
thinned till its quality of blackness is 
lost? These are the things we learn from 
John Dewey, whose entrance into the 
field of education knocked down a few 
old “funnel” methods, to the good of 
both teacher and child. 

Let Your Child Draw, by Van Deer- 
ing Perrine (Stokes, 1935), is an excel- 
lent and delightful book, giving an ac- 
count of his experience with a group of 
children who lived near his studio. It 
contains useful advice to parents, show- 
ing the value of letting children meet 
art informally and express their own 
ideas about drawing. 

The Arts in the Classroom, by Natalie 
Robinson Cole (John Day Company, 
1940), written primarily for teachers, 
is a treasury of good sense and of right 
methods of handling art problems. It is 
so filled with her warmth of affection 
for children and their response and 
growth under her that you can read it 
for sheer enjoyment, whether you need 
to solve any art problems or not. Mrs. 
Cole, like the great English art teacher, 
Miss Marion Richardson, is a person 
especially suited to working—and play- 
ing—with children, who knows that the 
growth of a child’s abilities must come 
through building up his confidence in 
himself, that no child can be forced to 
give his best in any field of art, and that 
that best must be tenderly and patiently 
uncovered and allowed to grow. For me, 
this book is a must. 

A recent book, New Ways in Dis- 
cipline, by Dorothy W. Baruch (Whit- 
tlesey House, 1949), while not concerned 
with art, shows the psychologist’s use of 
art mediums as therapy in releasing ten- 
sions and bringing into the open hidden 
fears and hostilities, in order to free the 
child from emotional-repression acts of 
violence by letting him “uncork” before 
he explodes. By advocating the use of 
the artist’s crayon instead of the hickory 
stick, she makes a good point for the 
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new approach to art training, insisting 
upon freedom for the child from the 
academic slide rule. 


I hope you will be able to find some 
of the writings of and about Franz 
Cizek. Child Art and Franz Cizek, by 
Wilhelm Viola (published in Vienna in 
1936) has been quoted so much in other 
books I relish that I feel as if I know 
it, although I have not had the good luck 
to find a copy. (Please let me know if 
you see one!) Franz Cizek was the first 
one to collect and study drawings made 
by children when out of school and 
free from formal instruction, and to 
note the dissimilarity between them and 
those made in school. He found that 
the drawings chalked upon sidewalks 
and wooden fences followed an unvary- 
ing pattern, that children drew— in both 
meanings of the word—from a common 
impulse, a need to express. “Let the 
children grow, develop, and mature,” he 
gave as a good basis for the art teacher's 
philosophy. This as opposed to the meth: 
od commonly practiced then, and even 
now, in many schools, of stressing rigid 
technical instruction, conformance to 
adult standards, and over-praise of ac 
quired skill, and thus denying the child's 
right to learn by doing and to create 
from his own innate sensibilities. 


R. R. Tomlinson, in Children as Art- 
ists (Penguin Books, price one dollar), 
will introduce you to Cizek, and you 
will find, through Mr. Tomlinson, other 
sources of help. Splurge a little—buy a 
half dozen of these books and pass them 
around to the people who need them 
(whether they know it or not). 

Grass Roots of Art, by Herbert Read 
(Wittenborn, Schultz, New York) and 
Education Through Art, by the same 
author (Pantheon Books)—how easy it 
is to cite title and publisher, and how 
difficult to find words to show the im 
portance of the writings of Herbert 
Read! Although he is already estab 
lished as the most lucid and _ logical 
thinker in the field of art education 
today, there are still teachers and schools 

(Continued on page 81) 





A Bout About Books 


By —— ——- —— 


A LIBRARIAN is a librarian is a librarian— 
or so we have concluded after perusing a con- 
siderable amount of literature on the subject. 
He has been called a good many things, has 
the librarian, ranging from clerk to educator, 
and he has come to recognize himself in most 
of these capacities. With several of his col- 
leagues he is currently engaged in some 
tempestuous talk about whether he is Book- 
man or Administrator, and we are presently 
dragged into one of these verbal flurries, 
transcribed for us here By — — —. Our 
reporter is a conscientious young chap of 
about half our age, working in one of the 
public libraries of the state, who obviously 
can't make up his own mind which side is 
right, and so sends along this transcription 
verbatim. We print it in good faith. 


66"F.HE TROUBLE with you book- 

lovers,” said the Administrator, 
reaching nervously for his glass, “is that 
you use the emotional approach. You 
get sentimental about books.” 


“If you mean we don’t treat them like 
so much canned fish, I suppose you're 
right,” agreed the Booklover. “We try 


to run a library, not a grocery store.” 


“Isn't it a nice party,” interrupted the 
Sweet Young Thing sitting between 
them; “I think I'd like another martini.” 
When the stemmed glasses were refilled 
to the brim, she slid down onto the sofa 
and sipped her drink. Across the room 
the Reference Librarian looked at her 
quietly and bit his lip, while the Ad- 
ministrator stared over her head at the 
Booklover and went on with the argu- 
ment. 


“You spend all your money on a few 
so-called rare books that have a purely 
attificial value. That’s fine for private 
collectors, but why should a library pay 
five hundred dollars for a first edition 
when you can get the same text for two 
dollars? Consider how many other books 
you can’t buy because you spend all 
your funds on rarities. You people guard 
a few items as if they were the family 
jewels and forget that you should be 
organized to service the whole com- 
munity of scholars.” 


“You mean with an IBM machine?” 
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“I don’t think they'd like that,” mur- 
mured the Sweet Young Thing, unhap- 
pily. 

“I'm trying to be serious,” said the 
Administrator. “The library is not a 
museum. It’s role is to function ap- 
propriately and effectively in the attain- 
ment of educational objectives.” 

“But real service cannot be measured 
by statistics. One scholar using one rare 
book may do more for humanity than 
fifty thousand freshmen skimming a mil- 
lion ordinary books. A few masterpieces 
contain more of value than all your sur- 
veys and annual reports and flashy mod- 
ern books. Anyone can collect a huge 
quantity of books; the research librarian 
should be concerned with quality.” 


“But you rare book lovers really don’t 
give a damn about the contents of books. 
You don’t use them, you just look at 
them. You prefer a scarce book to a 
good one. You don’t care how an author 
writes or what he says if you can run 
your hands over a fine pigskin binding.” 


“Pigskin!” muttered the Sweet Young 
Thing, painting a delicate Elizabeth 
Arden line on her parted lips. “You 
both forget the human side of librarian- 
ship.” 

“I don’t think so,” said the Adminis- 
trator a little sharply. “Our established 
aim is to serve the greatest number of 
people in the most efficient manner.” 

“There's nothing more human than 
a masterpiece,” said the Booklover. 

“Please, I want another drink,” said 
the S.Y.T., waving an empty glass back 
and forth. 

Meantime the party swirled around 
them. Smoke filled the air; glasses were 
filled and emptied; all varieties of libra- 
rians chatted and replied to visitors’ 
questions. (Oh, the new building is 
wonderful—especially the staff room. 
Do you like the color of the new stacks? 
Have you seen my new office?) The 
Reference Librarian squirmed on one 
foot, watching the S.Y.T. out of the 
corner of his eye and trying to escape a 
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large lady who was telling him all about 
Robert Louis Stevenson. The Catalog 
Librarian, a third drink warm in her 
belly, said over her shoulder to the Ad- 
ministrator, “Have you figured out a 
way to eliminate the card catalog yet?” 
He was balancing three martinis on a 
slippery tray and didn’t answer. 

“You mentioned surveys,” continued 
the Administrator even before he had 
seated himself again. “We employ them 
to evaluate the effectiveness of the li- 
brary and as a systematic means of con- 
trolling and developing it. You book- 
lovers run your libraries subjectively and 
can’t possibly know whether you are 
doing a good job or not. We try to 
operate as objectively as possible.” 

“Objectionably, I say!” 

“The survey and the administrative 
chart enable us to gain a true perspec- 
tive of our work and to blueprint our 
objectives for the future. Statistics are 
the fundamental body of basic data 
upon which we build the superstructure 
of library organization and service. They 
help us establish patterns and trends...” 

“Yes, and they finally run away with 
you,” the Booklover fairly exploded. 
“They begin as means, and become ends. 
Books eventually become a sideline. The 
tail soon wags the dog.” 

“Your analogy is faulty. Organiza- 
tion is not just the tail of the library. 
It’s the whole spinal column which keeps 
the body together.” 

“But tell me,” said the Booklover, “in 
your heart of hearts wouldn’t you be 
just as happy if you didn’t have to 
bother with books? Wouldn’t your mag 
nificent organization go right on func- 
tioning and keep you and your staff just 
as busy if there weren't a book in the 
place? Don’t books just get in your 
way?” 

“You talk like Powell,” said the Ad- 
ministrator. “As a matter of fact we 
take good care of our books, and do it 
efficiently. We can page fifty thousand 
volumes in an average time of four min- 
utes, ten seconds each, and re-shelve 
them in four minutes, two. We do that 
because a survey showed that a book 
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conveyor could do the overall job of 
delivery faster than students running 
through the stacks. You booklovers 
don’t appreciate the potentialities of the 
survey technique. It is our professional 
duty to perfect library measurements 
so as to adjust our service to our high 
social purpose. The survey is our finest 
administrative instrument; it guides us 
safely through the seven circles of }i- 
brary service.” 

‘How poetic! But tell me, are you a 
librarian or a surveyor?” 

“IT am an administrator. I evaluate 
the fundamental data collected by our 
surveys and translate them into appro 
priate organizational innovations. Sur 
veys and figures are my faithful ser 
vants.” 

“Poppycock,” shrilled the Booklover, 
missing the table with his fist and pound 
ing the S.Y.T.’s knee instead. “The 
elaboration of the obvious—the proving 
of the already known! The elephant 
labors and brings forth a survey—fifty 
thousand words, with tables, charts, and 
graphs to prove the unimportant. Fig- 
ures—meaningless figures!” 

“Do you think this outfit is good for 
my figure?” said the S.Y.T., absently 
plucking at her blouse. 

“No meaningless figure that,” said the 
Reference Librarian, who had finally 
come close enough to speak. Then, 
blushing at his boldness and shunted of 
by the glint in his administrator's eye, 
he retreated to another part of the room. 

“Let me tell you what Tauber has to 
say about the span of control,” said the 
Administrator. “I think I can show you 
something about the social importance 
of good organization.” 

“But how can we talk about library 
organization unless we are thinking of 
books?” said the Booklover. 

Whereupon the S.Y.T. rose on her 
slim legs and smiled down on them. 

“Neither of you know what you are 
missing when you ignore the human 
side,” she said. “If you will excuse me, 
gentlemen, I believe I have a date. It’s 
been a wonderful party.” And with a 
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Librarian In Jail 


By JOHN 


IF READERS GO TO JAIL, so must books 
and librarians—such is the philosophy of 
reaching readers in vogue at Sheriff E. W. 
Biscailuz’ Wayside Honor Rancho in Los 
Angeles County. And the County Library 
goes right through the Rancho gate, up the 
broad winding road, across cultivated fields, 
past herds, over irrigation canals into the 
narrowing, sun-browned southern California 
valley among the Castaic hills. Here, among 
men, barracks, sport fields, and mess halls is 
the library, a public library reaching the 
readers of its community. John Sheldon, 
branch librarian at Wayside since April 1949, 
operates the central camp library and directs 
a bookmobile program to serve a shifting 
group of Sheriff's honor camps and probation 
camps for boys. He is an ex-teacher, a gradu- 
ate of Miami University and of the Western 
Reserve University library school, and he 
comes to work for John Henderson in the Los 
Angeles County Library system from West- 
minster and Knox colleges. 


AYSIDE HONOR RANCHO is 
a project of the Rehabilitation 
Division of the Sheriff's Department of 


Los Angeles County. In an area of 
twenty-eight hundred acres near Saugus 
lives an almost self-sufficient community 
of seven hundred men, sent there by the 
county to prepare, during a relatively 
short stay, for a more useful and normal 
life in society. Seven hundred men 
ranging in age from eighteen through 
the sixties, representing all mental and 
educational levels, and many nationali- 
ties, live there together under conditions 
of minimum security. Scattered through- 
out one of the largest counties of the 
state, another five hundred men and 
boys serve for similar periods in small 
work groups, the Sheriff's honor camps. 
This is the library public of Wayside 
Honor Rancho. For these men, the 
Sheriff's Department and the Los An- 
geles County Library are providing a 
library service which is developing into 
a positive force in rehabilitation work. 

Library service under such conditions 
has much in common with good library 
service in any community, with its own 
peculiar problems to solve. The book 
collection, of less than two thousand vol- 
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umes, is almost equally divided between 
fiction and non-fiction. Most books come 
to the branch in regular quarterly ship- 
ments from the County Library, already 
processed and ready for use. Formerly 
only discards were received, but under 
a new policy funds are now available 
for purchases, and new books are regu- 
larly added to the collection. The book 
stock will not expand rapidly, for dis- 
carding proceeds at about the same pace 
as accessioning in order to clear the 
shelves of outdated and worn out ma- 
terial. 


A few books, mostly fiction, come as 
gifts from individuals, clubs, and or- 
ganizations interested in Wayside, and 
these go to the library for processing 
before they are checked out to the in- 
dividuals for whom they may have been 
originally intended. Subscriptions to a 
dozen magazines are received, but most 
periodicals come as gifts, including a 
number from officers who work at the 
ranch. Any man may receive copies of 
up to three magazines directly from a 
a friend, but all above this number must 
go to the library for general use. No 
newspapers are received, since four 
dailies are available for sale to inmates. 
Various religious groups contribute read- 
ing matter to the library, but this ma- 
terial is for the most part distributed to 
men who may be interested. 

Circulation figures show that fiction is 
slightly more popular than non-fiction, 
with historical novels and westerns at 
the top of the list. Although the men 
are greatly interested in sports and sport- 
ing events, fiction dealing with such sub- 
jects seldom leaves the shelves. Sociol- 
ogical novels and mysteries attract little 
attention and they are consequently not 
given consideration in the acquisitions 
program. 

Among non-fiction, books dealing with 
vocational subjects are most called for, 
and a large share of the book budget is 
therefore allotted to this type of pub- 
lication. Many of the men are without 
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a trade or profession, and it is the li- 
brary’s aim to interest them in some 
kind of training program. Not many 
formal classes have thus far been organ- 
ized in vocational subjects, but special- 
ized knowledge is often needed by in- 
dividuals in the various work groups, 
which can be provided through books. 
Experience coupled with book informa- 
tion makes a beginning in vocational 
training. 

Formal classes in English, Spanish, 
sociology, art, and music are usually 
conducted during the school year by 
teachers from a local high school. In 
this program the library assists by hav- 
ing books relating to the courses offered 
and by suggesting and supplying addi- 
tional books and reading lists. Books to 
fill special needs may be borrowed from 
the central County Library in Los An- 
geles for a six weeks period, and re- 
quests for such material are used as a 
guide in the selection of books for pur- 
chase. 

The men represent all reading levels, 
from the primer stage to the use of ad- 
vanced technical subject matter. Mexi- 
cans and Negroes usually have racial 
interests which must be considered. In 
addition, the Mexican readers pose a 
special financial problem; it is difficult 
enough to find suitable books in the 
Spanish language, but such publications 
are usually in paper covers, requiring 
library binding. The added expense has 
kept the Spanish collection small to date, 
but it is being developed. For men of 
higher education, the library must rely 
for books mainly upon the central book 
collection of the County Library. Many 
professional men ask for literature in 
their fields, stating that at the farm they 
have time to do such reading, which 
they had found it impossible to keep up 
with on the outside. We fill whatever 
of their requests we can, but we are not 
fully successful. 

Inmate assistants are used as much as 
possible to do routine jobs—checking, 
shelving, and keeping the circulation 
count—but seldom are they suitable for 
reference work. Most of the men on 
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the Rancho are there for a relatively 
short period, and the turnover of library 
personnel is consequently fairly rapid 
so that there is usually at least one man 
going through the “breaking in” process, 

Most reference questions, although 
seemingly trivial in nature, must be 
handled with the utmost respect. Men 
who are confined to a limited space, with 
almost no intercourse with the outside 
world, come to attach great importance 
to minor matters. Arguments starting 
in the barracks concerning the age of 
Joe Louis or the population of Warsaw 
usually end in the library. Many prob 
lems brought in by inmates reflect news 
paper items published during the last 
few days. And printed evidence must 
be produced or the question is not con- 
sidered to be answered. The existing 
reference collection is small, but the 
reference librarian’s batting average is 
pretty high. 

The library is open six days a week, 
eight hours a day: 8:00 to 11:00 in the 
morning, 1:00 to 4:00 in the afternoon, 
and 6:00 to 8:00 in the evening. Three 
assistants are on duty during the morn- 
ing hours, with two on hand during the 
other periods. The inmates’ free hours 
vary with their jobs, but all may come 
to the library during free periods. The 
majority of men are assigned to con 
struction and clean-up jobs, from 8:00 
to 11:30 A.M. and 1:00 to 4:30 P.M, 
leaving the evenings free. Others who 
are given work in the mess halls and 
laundry or are assigned as orderlies have 
free time during the day. Evenings are 
busiest in the library, with twenty-five 
to fifty men coming in. Then the en 
cyclopedias and dictionaries are in al- 
most constant use, and questions con- 
cerning grammar and spelling are most 
numerous. 

We have been very fortunate in re’ 
gard to the treatment which the books 
have received. During the last six 
months only two instances of book muti 
lation have been discovered. It is in the 
County Jail, where men are confined to 
cell blocks and the librarian must come 

(Continued on page 79) 
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Undergraduate Library 
By ROBERT L. QUINSEY 


CHAMELEON-LIKE, libraries change their 
colors to suit their circumstances—or we are 
pleased to believe they do. In a small com- 
munity, in a movie studio, a business office, 
or a university, libraries develop variously, 
according to their peculiar needs for books 
and services. And as conditions change, so 
must the character of the library which serves 
them. When a state teachers’ college of a 
few hundred students expands in thirty years 
to a university with a student body of fifteen 
thousand, and the book collection increases 
simultaneously from sixty thousand to over 
six hundred thousand volumes, new emphases, 
occasional derangements in service, and even 
casualties are likely to occur. Such has been 
the story at UCLA, where the library's 
mounting complexity began some time ago to 
interfere with service to undergraduate stu- 
dents. A new program, aimed at renewing 
for underclassmen some of the privileges and 
services of the college library, is described 
here by Bob Quinsey, ex-Stanford (1941) 
and ex-UC Library School (1943). Head of 
the new Undergraduate Library at UCLA, he 
was apprenticed in both the Loan and Refer- 
ence departments and is an old hand at 
serving the student public. 


oe THE LAST few years a 


number of universities around the 
country have opened or begun to plan a 
type of library with a new name: under- 
graduate library. The name is new, but 
the situation calling it into existence has 
been developing for some years. As 
large universities have grown into im- 
portant research institutions—as well as 
teaching organizations — their libraries 
have become imposing in size. Campus 
populations have also become distended, 
and it is increasingly and sometimes 
painfully evident that although a huge 
research library undeniably contains the 
materials essential to undergraduate in- 
struction and general education, its very 
size and complexity seriously hamper the 
effective use of these materials by under- 
graduates. 

Consider the freshman student, ac- 
customed to using a public library or its 
branches, and a high school library; con- 
sider the transfer student who has been 
using a junior college or college library. 
For them to be confronted with a card 
catalog of a million or more cards and 
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with a book collection (usually in closed 
stacks) of up to one or two million 
books is a shock, perhaps a paralyzing 
one. 


Libraries have increased reference and 
loan staffs, set up information desks, in- 
stalled mechanical speed-up devices. In- 
struction in library use has grown, to 
include formal and informal classes, 
printed guides, exhibits, and conducted 
tours. These are all valuable services 
and will probably be increased, but they 
are still short of what the mass of un- 
dergraduates need: a relatively small col- 
lection of books, carefully selected to 
satisfy the ordinary needs of general 
reading and instruction, available in 
open stacks, conveniently located, and 
informally administered by a friendly 
and competent staff. This is the idea of 
the undergraduate library, at least as it 
is seen at UCLA. 


Obviously an undergraduate library 
has much in common with a college li- 
brary, even with a public library. But, 
since the library situations are not identi- 
cal, there are also many differences. 


First and foremost, the undergraduate 
library, like the college library, is deeply 
concerned with what is aptly called 
teaching with books. The student needs 
books directly related to his courses, sup- 
plementing the texts, often as required 
reading. Basic material in this category 
can be prescribed by the faculty, compil- 
ing lists of books for specific courses, 
consciously widening the student's choice, 
and by constant revision always keep- 
ing the materials up to date. At the 
start, the books themselves may come 
from the library's general collection, but 
as funds permit they should be replaced 
by duplicates, new editions, and added 
titles—for it is not the intent of the new 
library to penalize the legitimate users 
of the old, nor to draw graduate and re- 
search people to it for unique library 
material. The Shaw List of Books for 
College Libraries, and its supplement, 
are useful in selecting books for the 
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permanent collection, but of course local 
conditions and requirements vary, and 
many listed items will be out of print 
and difficult to obtain. Current book 
lists and reviews in many subject fields 
are also essential selection tools. 

Some basic reference books are needed 
for class work and for the general read- 
ing program. Atlases, encyclopedias, and 
dictionaries, particularly foreign lan- 
guage dictionaries, are currently most 
used. 

But the idea of integrating the library 
with the general education programs 
means much more than supplying sup- 
plementary reading. Books for general 
cultural and informational reading are 
necessary. And incentive must be added. 
The bookish atmosphere must be made 
attractive. Not only must good books, 
suitable books, be provided, they must 
also be easy to find, and convenient to 
use. The student must be encouraged 
to browse among open shelves and select 
his own reading, to gratify the urge, 
then and there, to relax with a good 
book. Assistance must be given in an 
informal, friendly manner. In such an 
atmosphere—with the barriers of sys 
tems, rules, and discipline largely re- 
moved—the student can learn to make 
truly effective use of books in intelli- 
gently developing his own general edu- 
cation. 

Since the opening of the undergradu- 
ate library at UCLA in December 1948, 
there has been a gradual acquisition of 
general reading materials: the classic 
works in various fields, the most im- 
portant statements which seem of per- 
manent value in the western cultural 
tradition. Books in English, translations 
when necessary or desirable, are usually 
but not by any means always preferred. 
The quality of paper and printing are 
considered when conditions permit; for 
it is no service to give a student a book 
printed in a type face unfit to read, 
since his annoyance will likely outweigh 
his pleasure in such a work. There are 
more and better reprints appearing on 
the market, and these are preferred to 
gifts of outmoded, badly printed editions. 
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Files of many periodicals are availabe 
in a large university library, often in , 
separate reading room in the main | 
brary, and these should satisfy the ac. 
demic needs of students for such public. 
tions. The heavy use of current issues 
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of some of this material, however, is} around 
severe tax upon the library's long range top an 
program of binding and preservation, 3} Up 
the history of replacing thousands of } Library 
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Increasing the number of individual 
titles calls for the joint assistance of 
faculty and students in suggesting items 
for purchase, and the publicity being 
given to this need is bringing gratifying 
results as the idea of the undergraduate 
library catches on. The general trade 
bibliographies and the reviews in jour 
nals are of course regularly checked. 
The catalog of the undergraduate li- 
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(Continued on page 83) and 
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A QUARTERLY RESUME of headline news 
from college, university, and research libraries 
throughout California. 


HE AUTUMN SEASON brings 

an appropriate harvest of news from 
around the state. And we start from the 
top and work down. 

Up at Humboldt State College, the 
Library is in the midst of accessioning 
the personal library of the late John H. 
Lewis, able head of the Wildlife Man- 
agement Department. The school’s pre- 
eminence in this field has been further 
enhanced by a gift of about 25 volumes 
on the subject from Dr. and Mrs. Lee 
C. Smith, in memory of their son, Wil- 
liam Edwin Smith, a graduate of HSC; 
and by the purchase of the Reginald H. 
Fiedler fisheries library. 

Dropping down about 5° of longi- 
tude, SF State has added an Assistant 
Librarian to its staff in the person of 
Alan D. Covey, an alumnus of UC, 
where he also served as Assistant Head 
of the Engineering, Mineral Technology, 
and Architectural libraries. Other ap- 
pointees include Flora-Elizabeth Rey- 
nolds, Reference Librarian, who holds 
an AB, MA, and Certificate in Libra- 
tianship from UC and has had varied 
experience in public and army library 
service, and Marian Blackie, Cataloger, 
a UC and UCLA product, who comes 
with two years experience in the UC 
Bureau of Public Administration. 

CU Assistant Librarian Douglas W. 
Bryant began a two year leave in No- 
vember to serve as attaché for library 
affairs at the London Embassy. Assistant 
Librarian Marion Milczewski has taken 
over some of the departments formerly 
reporting to Mr. Bryant. The positions 
of acting department heads are being 
taken by Jean McFarland, General Ser- 
vices, Mrs. Frances B. Jenkins, Branches, 
Lila Chandra, General Reference Ser- 
vice, and George Piternick, Reference 
Service. 

Current calculations have it that the 
CU Library Annex will be ready for 
occupancy anywhere between Christmas 
and Valentine’s Day! 
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Wilma Waite, Head of the CU Edu- 
cation Library, is this year’s chairman 
of the ALA Staff Organizations Round 
Table. Elizabeth Seldon, of the Catalog 
Department, spoke on “Goethe, the Cos- 
mopolitan,” at a SF Goethe bicentennial 
round table. As in previous years, Alan 
Van Seekor, Head of the Mending Di- 
vision, is teaching a bookmending class 
at the Berkeley Evening High School. 
CU Music Library head, Vincent 
Duckles, has had an active year in print. 
“Guide to Reference Materials in 
Music,” which he co-authored with 
Harriet Nicewonger, also on the Music 
Library Staff, has been published in the 
UC Press Syllabus Series; and Supple- 
ment 8 of “Music Library Association 
Notes” contained his “Book-Buying in 
a University Music Library.” A col- 
league in the East Asiatic Library, Eliza- 
beth McKinnon, also got into print: an 
article in Japanese in the literary jour- 
nal, “Bungei-shi.” Two of Miss Mc- 
Kinnon’s associates, Charles Hamilton 
and Keiko Imamura, participated in 
sorting and checking some 300,000 Jap- 
anese books turned over to LC after 
the war. 

Fresno State’s new Librarian is Henry 
M. Madden, who has a Stanford AB, 
a Columbia MA and PhD and a BLS 
from—you guessed it, UC. Virginia 
West is promoted to Supervising Li- 
brarian, Edith Quibell to Senior Libra- 
rian, and Virginia Dana, a Wisconsin 
graduate, is appointed to the staff as 
Senior Librarian. 

An announcement of a notable ac- 
quisition comes from Stanford. By a 
deviousness almost as interesting as the 
gift itself, a Derge edition of the Tibetan 
Tripitaka has found sanctuary there, 27 
years after it began its journey from 
Tibet. This sacred Buddhist canon is a 
work of 300-odd (and odd-shaped) vol- 
umes, printed about 200 years ago on 
paper impervious to insects and in a 
tongue almost equally impenetrable. It 
is expected that greater accessibility will 
give added impetus to the scholarly work 
of fathoming its contents and of re- 
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translation back into the original San- 
skrit—a kind of “de-tour de force’ nec- 
essary to its appearance in languages of 
wider vogue. 

The administrative reorganization be- 
gun last year in the Stanford Library 
with the establishment of a Biological 
Science Division under Frederic Fal- 
coner has been extended with the crea- 
tion of Social Science, Reference and 
Humanities, and Science and Engineer- 
ing Divisions, headed, respectively, by 
Elmer Grieder, Joseph Belloli, and Kath- 
rine Johnson. 

Mrs. Irma Goldner succeeds recently- 
married Jerry Sullivan Keller as head 
of Stanford's document section. Mrs. 
Maria Volkov, (Columbia, °43) comes 
to the reference staff from Cooper 
Union; and Mrs. Winifred Webster 
Fremont returns to cataloging after a 
stint as an army librarian and work 
with the Woodrow Wilson Foundation. 

Hoover Library’s holdings have been 
swelled by an outstanding collection of 
materials on the Near and Middle East. 
Formerly the private library of an emi- 
nent authority on this area, the acquisi- 
tion contains some 8,000 items and when 
organization is complete it will make the 
Hoover Middle East collection compar- 
able to those on Europe and the Far East. 

Hoover's staff has been augmented by 
Harriet Marrack, for 10 years with the 
LAPL, and by Mrs. Charlotte Klein 
Cole, Head Librarian of Michigan's 
Alma College for 7 years. 

The new faces on the San Jose State 
Library Staff include Elaine Brigham 
(UC, *49), Bruce Munly (U of Wash., 
*49), and Ruth Thoenges (N.J. College 
for Women, °36). 

Poly Tech’s Acting Librarian, Francis 
S. Allen, reports that routine operations 
are at last being resumed after the move 
to new quarters. Shortly before the 
move, Ainsley Whitman was forced to 
resign because of ill health and is un- 
dergoing what we hope will prove suc- 
cessful treatment at Birmingham Vet- 
erans Hospital. To bring the staff up to 
strength, Arthur J. Stobbe has been 
added as Order Librarian, Margaret 
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Lane as Assistant Cataloger, and Layy 
L. McRae as assistant Circulation |; 
brarian. Another new staffer is Jane 
Cosand, who received her MS this year 
from Redlands. 

While Charlotte Oakes is on leave for 
study at UC, Mrs. Anna Clinger Smith 
is Catalog Librarian at the University 
of Redlands. For the past 18 years, 
Mrs. Smith was Senior Divisional Lj. 
brarian and Assistant, Department of 
Library Science, University of Michigan. 

Whittier College Library has a new 
assistant, Evelyn Fuston (USC, ‘49), 
occasioned by the resignation of Mrs 
Hilda B. Plyler. 

The annual report to the Trustees of 
the Huntington Library yields the in 
formation that the year’s purchases 
amounted to 2500 printed books and 
over 45,000 original MS pieces. The 
most important single purchase was that 
of the Merrymount Press Library of 
Boston, bought when the famous fine 
press closed its doors early in 1949, as 
a tribute to the late Max Farrand, 
former Director of the Huntington Li 
brary. Gifts to the Library were in ex 
cess of 1200 books. There were over 
150,000 visitors during the year. Schol- 
arly use of the Library's research facili- 
ties showed a marked increase: 633 in- 
dividuals were recorded as using over 
20,000 books and nearly 50,000 MSS 
during the year. 

The new Assistant Dean in Charge 
of Library Service at the Los Angeles 
City College is Gladys Green, succeed: 
ing Mrs. Thelma Taylor, now in charge 
of the LA Harbor Junior College Library. 

UCLA Library is continuing its build 
ing program, and is presently at the 
stage of remodelling the west wing of 
the Main Library, providing new quar’ 
ters for the Music Library and Photo 
graphic Laboratory, and expanded quar’ 
ters for the departments of Acquisitions, 
Cataloging, and Special Collections. 

Librarian Powell is Chairman of the 
CARE book program for the westem 
states. He was also instrumental in 
securing for the Library the MS of 

(Continued on page 83) 
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Party Line 


SNATCHES OF TALK, earphone sketches 
of ideas and plans—this is the sort of news 
one picks up on a party line. Here the parties 
are librarians, and the line runs between 
California public libraries. Are you on? 


ANY HAPPY RETURNS of a 
VB bond election were recently en- 
joyed by the staff and readers of the 
San Diego Public Library as a campaign 
providing two million dollars of building 
funds came to a successful end on No- 
vember 8. Long overdue, the bonds will 
be used to replace the existing central 
library structure, which the mayor had 
called “a major disgrace” to the city, and 
to improve housing in the branch sys 
tem. For the first time divorced from 
the issue of a civic center and from other 
confusing matters, the expenditure was 
approved by a decisive vote. 

We read in “The Library World” 
(with interest and a degree of provin- 
cial American surprise) the editor's 
proud announcement that the Duke of 
Edinburgh will become President of the 
British Library Association for 1950, the 
year of the jubilee of the first Public 
Libraries Act, “a matter on which all 
librarians will feel happiness.” “We 
have a Royal Charter, and we have al- 
ways assumed that the intellectual and 
social service [that} libraries have done 
and do was worthy of the highest recog- 
nition. That the popular consort of the 
future Queen of England has thus asso- 
ciated himself with the central organiza- 
tion of libraries provides that recogni- 
tion.” 

The State Department's accelerated 
activities in providing American infor- 
mation libraries in Europe picked off 
three California librarians in rapid suc- 
cession this past October. Douglas Bry- 
ant (granted two years leave of absence 
from the UC Library) was appointed 
Director of Library Service at the US 
Embassy in London. And Edith E. 
Shumaker has resigned from the Cali- 
fornia State Library to accept the posi- 
tion of State Department Librarian at 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia. Flora-Helen Mac- 
Kenzie, while in Frankfurt on her vaca- 
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tion tour of Europe, was appointed to a 
similar post in Germany. Miss Mac’ 
Kenzie was succeeded as cataloger at 
the Sutro Branch, State Library, by 
Edith A. Irwin. Mrs. Frances Green- 
wade was appointed to the other vacancy 
on the State Library staff. 

Althea Warren, who had continued 
teaching at the USC School of Library 
Science after her retirement from the 
Los Angeles City Librarianship, went 
to Ann Arbor as Professor of Library 
Administration at the University of Mi- 
chigan for this academic year. 

Her home town of Shaker Heights, 
Ohio, gave Virginia Robinson the ap- 
pointment in November to head its 
public library; so Miss Robinson resigned 
as Mill Valley City Librarian to move 
east again. 


Mrs. Hugo A. Escobar, assistant at 
Monterey Public Library, is the former 
Margaret Lee Keith. Mr. Escobar also 
is well known to California librarians, 
as director of the Latin American Vil- 
lage at El Monte. 


Marjorie Kobler, San Diego County 
Librarian, recently announced her mar- 
riage of July 14 to Ralph Sloan. 


Alhambra Public Library certainly 
“pulled out a plum,” enticing Natalie 
Mayo Edwin onto its staff as director 
of the children’s department. Prior to 
her marriage, Mrs. Edwin was head of 
children’s library work in the San Fran- 
cisco Public Library. 


Marjorie Rankin is now children’s li- 
brarian at Santa Barbara Public Library, 
having formerly served in a_ similar 
capacity in the Kern County Library. 


Dr. Gustave O. Arlt, Professor of 
German Literature at UCLA and a 
founder of the California Folklore So- 
siety, is to be director of the California 
Literary Centennial in 1950. Chairman 
of the statewide committee of sponsors 
is Edward A. Dickson, president of the 
Historical Society of Southern Califor- 
nia. Special exhibits next spring in pub- 
lic and research libraries throughout the 
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state will commemorate authors who 
have lived and written in California. A 
centennial program in connection with 
the CLA convention at Sacramento in 
June 1950 is also scheduled. 

Mrs. Marion Garthwaite, children’s 
librarian on the Madera County Library 
staff, was given the Julia Ellsworth Ford 
Foundation award for her manuscript 
of a children’s story of early California. 
Her book will be published by Messner, 
probably under the title of “Tomas and 
the Redheaded Angel.” 

Shasta County Library has the re- 
sponsibility of providing library service 
for the entire county, since the city of 
Redding contracted for library service 
October 3, 1949. Redding Public Li- 
brary will be absorbed into the county 
library at the end of this fiscal year. 

The city of Red Bluff is at present 
considering a similar contract for affilia- 
tion of its public library with Tehama 
County Library. Mrs. Lillian Altman, 
Tehama County Librarian, began book- 
mobile service to schools and rural com- 
munities in October, with a station 
wagon converted by the Red Bluff High 
School shop class. 

The California Board of Library Ex- 
aminers met in Los Angeles October 7 
and in Sacramento October 11 to test 
candidates for county librarian certifi- 
cates. Those who qualified for appoint- 
ment as county librarians are: Marie A. 
Bruguiere, Mary A. Cavitt, Mrs. Vir- 
ginia B. Crabtree, Mrs. Marialice Max- 
well, Jack Ramsey, Harry M. Rowe, Jr., 
and Phyllis M. Snyder. 

Jack Ramsey, one of those successful 
candidates, took office December 1, 1949, 
as Solano County Librarian. Mrs. Elsie 
D. Holland left that position at the end 
of October, to be assistant librarian in 
the Alameda County Schools Library 
at Pleasanton. James Runar Koping, re- 
cently on the staff of Seattle Public Li- 
brary, succeeds Mr. Ramsey as adminis- 
trative assistant in the Stockton PL. 

The Librarian of Stockton City and 
San Joaquin County Library, Margaret 
Klausner, found it necessary to close 
ten branches because of inadequate bud- 
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get allotment for maintenance of fylj 
service. The public certainly becomes 
aware of the fact that the benefits of , 
library cost money when a_ necessary 
curtailment of its service is made. 

Insufficient funds, resulting in a staf 
cut, caused the Palo Alto Public Library 
Board recently to close the main library 
one day a week. 

Citizens of San Diego clamored at 
the weekend-closed doors of its public 
library, when the schedule of operating 
hours was chopped last summer to effect 
salary savings. Increased work-load on 
Mondays and Tuesdays and a substan- 
tial increase in phone calls from patrons 
cancelled in part the efforts to reduce 
staff on other days of the week. Satur. 
day closing nearly eliminated summer 
students from the library’s patrons. 

San Marino voters were 3 to 1 in 
favor of bonds, at the October 11th 
election, to provide $235,000 for a new 
city library building at West and Hunt 
ington Drives. 

Coronado’s first annual Book and Art 
Fair, with exhibits, speakers and other 
entertainment, was co-sponsored by the 
PTA and Coronado School of Fine 
Arts, with cooperation of the City Rec- 
reation Department. Mrs. Mary A. 
Lincoln was chairman of the benefit 
affair at the Terry Estate, September 
29-October 2, to augment the building 
fund for a children’s wing on the Cor 
onado Public Library. 


One instance of effective regional co- 
operation practiced by members of the 
Public Library Executives Association 
of Southern California was the joint 
sponsorship of a booth at the Los An 
geles County Fair (at Pomona, Septem- 
ber 17-October 3) by public libraries 
in the area. 

Burbank Public Library had to be 
closed two weeks for repair work and 
inventory of damage caused by burglary 
and fire at the end of September. In 
addition to burning of walls, shelving 
and ceilings in the office and public 
rooms, about 1,100 books were destroyed 
or damaged. —GrACE MurraY 
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Connoisseur: 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES of the varietal 
literature of California librarianship. 


Wheeler, Joseph L. A Regional Li- 
brary Service for the East Bay Area, 
Report of a Survey . . . Oakland, East 
Bay Regional Library Committee, No- 
vember 1948. 68 p., maps, charts. 
Mimeographed. $2.25. (Distributed by 
the Oakland Public Library) 


This Wheeler Report surveys the 
present state of city and county libraries 
in San Francisco’s east Bay area and 
considers the implications of the college 
and university libraries located there. 
Looking toward combining the many 
library units into a single regional sys- 
tem, or into some modification thereof, 
the Report suggests nine possible com- 
binations, rejects all but one, and rec- 
ommends it as a starting point. That 
plan calls for a two-county system cov- 
ering Alameda and Contra Costa coun- 
ties. 


“If it were not for practical diff- 
culties,” the Report remarks, “a new 
system to include all the present libraries 
in the two counties would be the finest 
thing which could happen” to library 
service in an area of nearly a million 
people. And the practical difficulties, 
Mr. Wheeler says, might not be much 
greater than those which would be re- 
quired to produce only half measures 


or to change the present strangling li- 


brary tax limitations. 


To achieve the goal, Mr. Wheeler 
believes that California's present library 
law is “totally inadequate.” Yet, after 
reading the report, we are not quite sure 
why this is so. Three specific charges 
against the present law are made. First, 
it was written forty years ago; second, 
few combinations contemplated under 
the law have been achieved; and third, 
its tax limitations are crippling. 


Age of the law does not seem a valid 
criticism, particularly since, as Mgr. 
Wheeler agrees, the law does provide 
for almost any combination of library 


services and of units. That more of the 
combinations have not been realized is 
attributable rather to these same “practi- 
cal difficulties” than to shortcomings of 
the law itself. The reluctance of political 
units to combine is too well known to 
call for comment here; that library ser- 
vice units have expanded as much as 
they have seems more remarkable than 
that they have not expanded further. 
And this remark is not to relieve us of 
any responsibility or enthusiasm for 
greater development nor to excuse us 
from facing the present possibilities 
squarely. 


Tax limitations within the law doubt- 
less deserve more attention from libra- 
rians than they have had, but the prob- 
lem is one of general public service sup- 
port and is not confined to libraries 
alone. Moreover, however crippling the 
legal tax limitations upon libraries may 
become, none of the libraries in the area 
under consideration have yet reached 
their legal maximum. 


The Report makes no specific sug- 
gestions about what the California li- 
brary law ought to be. Perhaps this was 
beyond the scope of the study, but such 
a severe stricture upon the law might 
call for more detailed explanations. 


It is also regretted that the adminis- 
trative and functional structure of the 
proposed regional library is not given 
in greater detail. “The Regional Ser- 
vice would operate from a Headquarters 
at the Oakland Public Library and 
utilize those parts of the Oakland col- 
lection, equipment and overhead that 
need not to be duplicated . . . . In general 
the Regional set-up would be somewhat 
like that permitted under the District 
Library Law, and interfere as little as 
possible with the present procedures and 
autonomy of the local libraries, except 
that the two county headquarters would 
be combined at Oakland, preferably in 
the public library, or as much of. it 
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Have You Read the Latest? 


3 McCLURG PUBLICATIONS 


NOW READY 


e Juvenile List 1949 
e Graded List of Books for 


Elementary Schools 


READY JANUARY 1950 


e Teen Age Guide 


@ Three invaluable lists to help you select your juvenile 
books. If you have not received your copies, write for 


any one or all three publications . . . they’re all FREE! 


Library Department 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


333 EAST ONTARIO STREET 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


“Serving Librarians is Our Business” 
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CONNOISSEUR: 
(Continued from page 73) 


there as space permits, e.g., catalog and 
preparation, etc.” 

Leaving the local autonomy to the 
public libraries would seem to lead to no 
really strong regional organization. Ear- 
lier in the report Mr. Wheeler discussed 
“half-way measures” as unsatisfactory 
and probably as difficult to achieve as a 
really strong regional system. “A new 
system to include all the present libraries 
in the two counties” should be just that. 
If the autonomy of the Alameda and 
Contra Costa libraries is to be elimi- 
nated, there seems no valid reason, other 
than compromise in favor of partial uni- 
fication, for preserving the independence 
of the local public libraries which are to 
become part of the same regional organi- 
zation. Mr. Wheeler recognizes that 
such a partial arrangement might “pro- 
duce an illusion of something substan- 
tial, and destroy the incentive, or post- 
pone it for another generation, for the 
larger and more efficient Regional ser- 
vice so clearly needed.” 

Had a more completely worked out 
and detailed plan for the regional or- 
ganization been presented, we would 
have a more clear notion of what the 
degree of local autonomy would be and 
how much administrative authority the 
regional organization would have. Such 
an organizational plan should certainly 
have constituted the major contribution 
of the Report. 

—FrED WEMMER 


Hurt, Peyton. Bibliography and Foot- 
notes; a Style Manual for College and 


University Students . . . Revised and 
Enlarged by Mary L. Hurt Richmond. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of 
California Press, 1949. xii, 167 p. $1.50. 


A new edition, completely reworked, 
of the late Peyton Hurt’s original 
manual, it is much enlarged and revised, 
chiefly in the sections dealing with gov- 
emment publications (p. 30-79, 90-109). 
To the book has also been added very 
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practical instructions and examples de- 
scribing the preparation and typing of 
manuscripts and theses (p. 126-153). 


For those unexplainably unacquainted 
with the earlier editions, it is a concise 
and practical guide to the use of bibli- 
ographical and footnote references in 
books and articles. It differentiates be- 
tween the two groups of references, in- 
dicates what comprises essential bibli- 
ographical information, and suggests a 
standard practice for citation, showing 
variant styles which have been or may be 
adopted. For authors, students, research 
workers, and librarians (the book does 
not follow strict library practice), or for 
anyone interested in writing a manu- 
script for immediate use or publication, 
the Hurt-Richmond manual is a con- 
venient and reliable source. 


The volume is dedicated to Sydney 
B. Mitchell by the ex-California com- 
piler “in appreciation of his never-fail- 
ing good nature, wise counsel, and 
stimulating professional leadership.” 


COMPLETE 
PREBINDING 
SERVICE 


You can buy 
any Book of any Publisher 
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Binding 


Prebound 
Books 


Library 
Rebinding 
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Library Service 
7262 Beverly Boulevard 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


Trade books of all publishers; 
both adult and juvenile books 
at regular library discounts. 
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Prebound Juvenile books— 
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MANY OTHER SPECIALTIES 


Edwin Allen Comqany 
1100 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Write for catalogues and lists. 


Be assured of 
® CONSTRUCTION 
e STYLING 


© UTILITY 


slager BOOKMOBILES 


Take advantage of the service offered by the nation’s pioneer bookmobile designers. Our years 
of continuous service to the library field on a national scale enables us to meet your specialized 
requirements. The complete Gerstenslager line makes it possible to provide the most advanced 
facilities for a wide range of service requirements and budget conditions. 


THE GERSTENSLAGER COMPANY, Wooster, Ohio 
Resident Sales Engineer — H. R. WILSON 


1006 Marcellus Street 
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CALIFORNIA STATE LIBRARY 
(Continued from page 57) 


tion of fine prints. He became promi- 
nent in national library affairs and was 
twice selected to participate in Car- 
negie sponsored library projects. He 
supervised a Carnegie grant to develop 
library service in the state of Louisiana, 
and he spent a year on leave from Cali- 
fornia (1928-29) as one of two investi- 
gators surveying library conditions in 
South Africa and suggesting a plan of 
library service for the Union. 

Mr. Ferguson became librarian of the 
Brooklyn Public Library in 1930, and 
his place was filled by his assistant, the 
present State Librarian, on October 1 
of that year. 

The early librarians built up a fine 
collection of books, periodicals, and 
newspapers in the State Library. One 
means of accomplishing this was by 
special legislative appropriation, secured 
when extraordinary materials became 
available. An example was the San 
Francisco Law Library of William C. 
Olds which was purchased in 1855 by 
a legislative appropriation of $17,250. 
Another such addition was the now in- 
valuable volumes of California's first 
newspaper, the Californian, plus San 
Francisco's first paper, the California 
Star, and a long file of the Alta Cali- 
fornia, all secured by a special appropria- 
tion of $2,500 in 1860. These papers 
ate the foundation of the extensive news- 
paper collection, both in original and 
microfilm form, which is now owned by 
the State Library. 

The largest gift to the State Library 
came from the heirs of Adolph Sutro 
in 1913, and was accepted by the Legis- 
lature in 1915 and opened to the public 
two years later. The collection of some 
90,000 volumes, containing many rare 
works of great scholarly importance, is 
maintained in San Francisco, according 
to the terms of the gift, and is housed in 
a section of the San Francisco Public 
Library building. 

An editor of the Daily Alta Cali- 
fomia, on December 28, 1863, after 
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describing some of the treasures of the 
State Library, closed with this warm 
admonition to his readers: “Let the 
citizens of our State frequent this in- 
stitution, become better acquainted with 
its utility, and lend their aid to its 
further advancement and prosperity.” 
It may be repeated here with equal 
propriety. 


THE OTHER PUBLICS 
(Continued from page 60) 


is used in Upton Sinclair’s Lanny Budd 
stories has been oddly interpreted—in 
a passage which Mr. Sinclair expresses 
some flagrantly Nazi viewpoint, which 
the context makes clear to be connected 
with the thoughts of Hitler or Goering, 
some readers have penciled in, “An 
author who says this is unAmerican,” 
or the like, and one even underlined 
such a passage with the word “True!” 
The generation brought up on the propa- 
ganda novel, or the novel of social sig- 
nificance, or the thesis novel, finds it 
difficult to understand the dialectic bal- 
ance of a great work of literature, and 
some readers have even interpreted Mar- 
tin Du Gard’s recently revived anti- 
clerical novel, Jean Barois, as a plea for 
a death bed repentance. I remember 
once in a returned copy of Heming- 
way'’s The Sun Also Rises a pencilled 
comment apropos of Lady Brett and the 
bullfighter: “This may be great art but 
does he want all women to act that 
way?” On another occasion, on the 
margin of an early volume of Aldous 
Huxley’s short stories, someone had writ- 
ten: “Any man who could write senti- 
ments like these must be decadent”; 
while immediately below, in another 
hand, appeared the comment: “He's 
speaking ironically, you ass!” Still a 
third reader had appended sadly: “These 
intellectuals!” 


Yes, there are many library publics. 
But until the invention of even more 
dazzlingly complicated machines, we can- 
not even begin to classify them. 
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LIBRARIAN IN JAIL 
(Continued from page 66) 


to them, that the mortality rate of books 
is high. Removal of end papers and fly 
leaves is the commonest damage done. 

There has been considerable trouble 
with overdue books. A man, after check- 
ing out and reading a book, would pass 
it along to a friend, and the book would 
often remain in the barracks for months 
at a time. Since the average stay of an 
individual on the farm is not long, a 
reasonably accurate record of location 
is necessary. By having the “shakedown 
crew” pick up and return overdue books 
to the library as a regular part of their 
duties, the overdue list has been reduced 
from two hundred books a week to less 
than fifty. In order to discourage bor- 
rowers from using the crew as a routine 
means of returning library books, per- 
sons who abuse the practice receive a 
penalty of two wecks withdrawal of li- 
brary privileges. 

Library service is carried to the men 
and boys in the scattered camps of the 
county in the mobilibrary unit. There 
are eleven camps, with an average popu- 
lation of fifty persons, and weekly ser- 
vice is maintained for most of them. The 
bookmobile, often traveling over a hun- 
dred miles for a visit, carries many of 
the titles found in the main collection at 
Wayside, plus juvenile books for the 
boys’ probation camps served. As the 
mobilibrary becomes better established, 
it is hoped to offer much more than at 
present in the way of supplying requests 
and of providing reader guidance and 
reference service. 

There have been many inquiries from 
visitors about censorship. No hard and 
fast rules have been established. Certain 
types of books are ruled out and are not 
sent to the branch from the county col- 
lection. Generally, each request for a 
particular book or for special subject in- 
formation is considered with the in- 
dividual in mind who is asking for it. 

While the present population of the 
Rancho is seven hundred, it will be in- 
creased within a year to at least double 
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that size and be expanded to accommo- 
date men under three types of security. 
The book stock, library staff, and service 
will of necessity be enlarged to meet 
these more demanding needs. At Way- 
side Honor Rancho, as at any small 
public library, we strive to keep step 
with the community, to give the best 
possible service with the available tools 
—and to hope and plan for more books, 
better facilities, and sufficient personnel 
in the future. 


A BOUT ABOUT BOOKS 
(Continued from page 64) 
swirl of her skirt she took off across the 
room, leaving them standing there to- 
gether. 

A few minutes later the Sweet Young 
Thing went by on the arm of the Ref- 
erence Librarian. She waved cheerily to 
the antagonists, but her gesture was 
lost upon them. They were looking into 
each other’s eyes and speaking intensely. 
The tempest was at its height. 

“You, sir, are an enemy of books!” 

“And you are an enemy of society!” 


PRE-BOUND 
JUVENILE 
BOOKS 


* 


CARL J. LEIBEL 
1220 MAPLE AVENUE 
LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA 
Richmond 7-2755 
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LIBRARY PHOTOGRAPHY 


At a recent business machine show, 
it was interesting to observe a new 
microfilm outfit known as the Bolsey 
Portable Microfilmer. It is built around 
the Bolsey Model B camera and consists 
of camera, case, copying stand with 
lights, copyholder, a separate reader, and 
a carrying case for the unit. Standard 
40-exposure, 35mm cartridges of Micro- 
file or other films are used which can be 
developed by any photofinisher. The 
camera will focus as closely as two feet 
and can be removed and used for regu- 
lar picture-taking. The reader is a sepa- 
rate instrument fitting on the copy stand 
and consists of a film-holder, lens, and 
lamphouse. The complete outfit in its 
carrying case weighs only 18 pounds and 
sells for $149.50. It is recommended for 
small scale microfilming, 100 frames a 
day or less, and might very well prove 
useful to small libraries and individual 
scholars. 


Robert M. Trent, in the Library 
Journal of May 15, 1949, describes the 
microfilm department of Louisiana State 
University. This laboratory has Recordak 
cameras and equipment to produce nega- 
tive microfilm and enlargement prints, 
but not positive film copies. In addition 
to many individual orders, both local 
and from other libraries, the department 


is filming the Baton Rouge State-Times’ 


and plans to undertake the filming of 
the Louisiana Progress and other back 
newspaper files. The current use of this 
service indicates that it is filling a real 
campus and regional need. 


—ALAN D. Covey 


ART FOR THE CHILD’S SAKE 
(Continued from page 62) 


who do not know his theories, or if they 
do, do not use them. I am not going to 
try to repeat in lesser words what his 
books say so powerfully themselves. For 
a teacher they are a support against 
‘ophistries, cynicisms, and pressures too 
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numerous to list, that tend to destroy the 
courage needed to teach art in the new 
way. (It would be physically much 
easier, if we could stomach it, to prop 
up an established masterpiece before the 
children and relax while they copied it.) 
For the new way of teaching regards 
the child as more important than the 
immediate product of his hands—you 
might have to wait a year, two years, or 
forever for something Aunt Betty would 
like to hang over the mantle. You will 
surely have to control extreme reactions 
to the child’s work; neither overpraise 
nor censure is going to help him. You 
must build up the child's confidence and 
right to express what he feels like ex- 
pressing, no matter how strange the art 
work may seem to you to be. And you 
must rigidly stick to the rule, no pres- 
sure of adult standards. 


There is so much shoddy in the world 
today, offered as art manna, to the chil- 
dren’s confusion (the comic books are 
colored, aren't they? and drawn by 
hand, too), it is no wonder that they 
who have grown to teen age in this 
period have nothing but Wham Bang 
and Zowie ideas about what constitutes 
art. Adults who tolerate, condone, and 
support this cancerous growth, this 
brandishing of the weapons of death, 
violence, and hatred, can expect little 
sensitivity toward art from their victims, 
who are of course the children. 


How close are we to the time to choose 
between death and sanity? You see, to 
Herbert Read, and to those who believe 
with him in the new approach to a better 
world through art, art expression is 
something a great deal more important 
than easel painting. No “Yard of Vio- 
lets, or Roses or Kittens” is going to 
save us, no matter how expertly it may 
have been copied from somewhere by a 
child. As you can see, I'd like to cut 
hearts on trees and write “I love you” 
all over the place for the pure joy of 
being identified with Herbert Read's 
ideas. That he lives and writes and is 
published today gives courage to a 
searching mind. 
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ACADEMIC LIBRARY NOTES 
(Continued from page 70) 


“Beulah Land” from its author, H. L. 
Davis, who, according to Mr. Powell, 
used the MS “Honey in the Horn” to 
heat his shaving water in Mexico City. 


Jeannette Hagan of the UCLA Li- 
brary is the new chairman of the com- 
mittee on Subject Headings of the ALA 
Division of Cataloging and Classifica- 
tion. Robert Quinsey should feel quite 
gratified with the popularity of “Know 
Your Library,” a UCLA handbook of 
his editing. The first printing of the 
fifth edition, illustrated with photo- 
graphs and plans, was whittled down to 
a remnant soon after it was made avail- 
able to students and faculty. 


No report from San Diego or La Paz. 


—Ferris §. RANDALL 
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UNDERGRADUATE LIBRARY 
(Continued from page 68) 


book stock systematically. To keep the 
number of titles down, acquisitions must 
eventually be balanced by withdrawals. 
This is a healthy procedure, for knowl- 
edge grows, conditions change, and needs 
vary from year to year; each generation 
should have its own edition of Homer, 
and Dante, as Professor Albert Guerard 
once said. Plans are being made which 
will make it easy, five, ten, and twenty 
years hence, to get rid of last genera- 
tion’s Homer, if it is no longer needed. 
If it continues to be useful, we hope it 
will be reprinted, for the heavy use of 
undergraduate library books makes their 
preservation for posterity unlikely. 


Library quarters should be conven- 
iently located and made as attractive 
and comfortable as possible. UCLA has 
provided two reading rooms, one “in- 
formal,” on the ground floor of the 

(Continued on page 85) 


CARD CATALOG CABINETS 
BOOK TRUCKS 


STOOLS 


DISPLAYERS 


® TRAYS 


Now in stock for prompt shipment. Selected oak 


— light or dark finish. 


Please write for prices. 


GAYLORD BROS., Inc. 


Library Supplies 


29 N. AURORA STREET 


STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 
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BEN B. SQUIRE 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 
Special Attention given Library and School Orders 


LOW PRICES — GUARANTEED SERVICE — REFERENCES 
5678 Miles Avenue Oakland 9, Calif. 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 
GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 


Provides from stock all books published by the following: 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., The Literary Guild of America, 
The Young People’s Division of the Literary Guild, The 
Junior Literary Guild, Garden City Publishing Co., Blue 
Ribbon Books, and The Sun Dial Press. 
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Southern California Repr. Northern California Repr. 


CHESTER J. THORNE ARTHUR WAGSTAFF 
3340 YORKSHIRE ROAD P.O. BOX 1158 
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Jts as simple as ABC... 


with the 


UNDERWOOD SUNSTRAND 
Adding-Figuring Machine 


You do all your figuring work with 
ease and speed. With an Underwood 
Sundstrand, you can add, subtract, 
multiply, and divide. There are only 
10 numeral keys, enabling operators 
to do more work in less time . . .with 
less effort. See your local Underwood 
representative for a demonstration of 
the simplicity and speed of the Un- 
derwood Sundstrand Adding-Figuring 
Machine. 


UNDERWOOD CORPORATION 


529-531 Market Street — San Francisco 5, California 
733 South Spring Street — Los Angeles 14, California 
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UNDERGRADUATE LIBRARY 
(Continued from page 83) 


main library, along a main traffic stream 
and adjacent to a remodeled section of 
the general book stack. By the use of 
paint, light, and fixtures, it is expected 
that the segregated stack area will be 
made conducive to browsing, reading, 
and study. 

The undergraduate library is an in- 
tegral part of the university library sys- 
tem. Budgeting, purchasing, cataloging, 
and personnel management are of course 
centralized in the general library, and 
the undergraduate library is carefully 
coordinated with the over-all teaching 
program. Through alignment with the 
general library Reference Department, 
emphasis is placed upon reader guidance 
rather than upon a simple lending service. 

To the teaching faculty the under- 
graduate library offers a new means of 
enlarging the scope and effectiveness of 
instruction, and a stimulus to remain 
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alert to new developments and publica- 
tions in their particular subject fields. 

For the undergraduate student the 
new library should dissolve many of the 
difficulties, confusions, and frustrations 
which are generally associated with the 
use of a huge library. Fewer books, well 
selected, readily accessible, and quickly 
procured, in an atmosphere genuinely 
dedicated to general education, suggests 
a new era in university undergraduate 
life, and softens the alleged curse of 
mass higher education. 

The staff of the undergraduate li- 
brary is in a responsible and enviable 
position. Situated behind the under- 
graduate lines, as it were, these libra- 
rians must perceive and translate into 
books and service the needs of this 
special group relating to general educa- 
tion. The idea of the undergraduate 
library will have caught on if librarians, 
teaching with books, can inculcate the 
idea of a continuing education, extend- 
ing beyond graduation. 
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Wherever the seeing task is critical 


such as in libraries 


and schools, Sunbeam's scientifically designed lighting 


fixtures have been specified time and again 
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TECHNICAL, 
SCIENTIFIC, and 
BUSINESS 


BOOKS 


Only TECHNICAL Lock Company 


offers you all these services: 


@ By far the most complete stock of technical 
books in the West. 


@ 29 years’ experience exclusively in technical 
books. 


@ Two complete stocks—San Francisco and Los 
Angeles—assure fastest service to any point in 
California. 


@ Our stores in Los Angeles and San Francisco are 
convenient for personal selection from stock 
displays of all technical books. 


Technical Book Company 


626 South Spring Street 407 Market Street 
Los Angeles 14, California San Francisco 5, California 
VAndike 2137 YUkon 6-2262 
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the new Functional Library Furniture 


for Library 
Beauty 


FOR QUIET TYPING PERFECTION 


THE REMINGTON NOISELESS 
Library Bureau presents TREND . . . the 


new functional library furniture . . 
endowed with unobtrusive beauty and i 
prime efficiency. Mw 
The distinguished, functional styling 
wins acclaim everywhere by eliminat- 
ing dust-catchers, reducing splintering 
and streamlining maintenance. 
TxeNnpv’s choice hardwoods, selected 
for strength, density and grain, are 
burnished to surface perfection, then 
given a lustrous finish by Library 
Bureau's master craftsmen. 
Only in TrEND can you obtain this 
combination of striking symmetry and 
peak efficiency. If you want the finest ic aE a 
in brary furniture, specify TREND, the Ideal for libraries—because it’s QUIET. And, 
functional furniture designed for your the Remington Noiseless gives you a plus in 
library. typing perfection with every character perfectly 
e ‘ ¢ formed, flawlessly printed. The exclusive Page 
For full details on TREND and the superb Remington End-icator flashes a warning when the end 
Noiseless Typewriter phone your nearest Remington of page approaches — adjustable Card Holders 
Rand Inc. office, or write to us. Why not do it now? allow typing to the bottom edge of file cards. 


711 South Olive Street, Los Angeles 14 + 41 First Street, San Francisco 5 
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Bookbind ing 


Books rebound and 
periodicals bound 

to give satisfaction. 

You can always depend 
upon receiving full value 
in good workmanship and 


excellent service. 


— SHIPMENTS RETURNED IN THIRTY DAYS — 


Foster & Futernick Co. | 
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